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on the death of Essex was allowed until after the death of
Elizabeth. The ballad makers were, however, loyal in their
sentiments, though they occasionally expressed social criticism
like discontent against landlords.

After journalistic subjects, the most popular were stories
taken from the Bible (like the ballad referred to in Hamlet's
"Jeptha, judge of Israel") and from the classics. One of the
oldest ballads is about Troilus, and, as Firth says, there is
* 'nothing absurd in supposing that Elizabethan artisans were
familiar with the story of Pyramus". English history was used;
the ballad makers ransacked Holinshed and other chroniclers,
and they may have contributed details to Shakespeare's
History Plays. But it is often difficult to say which came first
in Elizabethan literature, the play or the ballad. For example,
a ballad on Dr. Faustus antedated Marlowe by eight years,
but Kyd's Spanish Tragedy was probably the source of the
ballad with that title, as is the case with King Lear. Shakespeare
used the ballads not only as material to work on, but also as
a body of common knowledge to which he could make direct
or indirect allusions in the certainty that his audience would
get the point.

It can be seen that most of the broadsides were very different
in origin and content from the traditional ballads. Some of
them have great literary merit, showing a highly developed
lyrical technique and even great imaginative force, as, for
example, "Loving Mad Tom"2:

The moon's my constant mistress

And the lovely owl my marrow

The flaming drake

And the night crow, make
Me music to my sorrow.

But they lack the peculiar virtues of the traditional ballads.
They tell their stories, not with the dramatic compression of the
latter, but in the more leisurely manner of the "vulgar ballads".
"The Babes in the Wood", most famous of vulgar ballads, is
the typical broadside, registered in 1595 as "The Norfolk